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A SERMON FOR PASSION SUNDAY 


ODAY, Passion Sunday, begins the extraordinary 

Holy Year which our Holy Father Pius XI an- 

nounced to all mankind in his gladsome message of 

last Christmas eve. Today, at Rome, the center of 

Christendom, takes place the solemn inauguration 

of this Year of Jubilee, a year commemorating the nineteenth cen- 

tenary of the death and resurrection of Christ, and one to be ob- 

served throughout the Christian world. It is to be a year of special 

graces and blessings, not only for us Catholics, but also for all 

mankind. Announcing the great event, Pope Pius declared: “‘It 

was for the human race in its entirety that Jesus Christ, Redeemer 

of the world, shed His Blood, the price of Redemption, and thus 

set flowing those well-springs of grace whereat all men can slake 

their thirst, and whence they can draw new life more and more 
abundantly.” 


Therefore the Vicar of Christ invites all the redeemed to 
contemplate the ineffable work of the Redemption accomplished 
by Jesus Christ. This redeeming work is “‘a sheaf of many divine 
works, all of great moment for us, such as the instituting, in the 
Last Supper, of the holy Eucharist; the first Communion of the 
apostles and their initiation into the order of priests with the 
words: ‘Do this in commemoration of me’; the passion and death 
of the Redeemer Himself for the salvation of men; the naming of 
Mary, at the foot of the cross, as our Mother; the admirable resur- 
rection of the Lord, which is the pledge and promise of our own 
fesurrection from the dead; the confirming to the apostles of the 
power to remit sin; the bestowal of the Primacy upon Peter and 
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his successors; and finally, the ascension of the Lord, the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete; and the first preaching of the 
Gospel, accomplished in a prodigious and triumphant manner by 
the apostles. Out of these events came the spiritual rebirth of the 
world.”’ It is to recall these divine works, so fundamental in the 
history of mankind, that this “extraordinary and highest Jubilee” 
is being inaugurated on this day. 


Countless millions of souls have, during the past nineteen 
hundred years, profited by the redeeming Sacrifice on Calvary and 
drawn life and the abundance of life from the fountains of grace 
opened by this ineffable work of the Savior. More than three hun- 
dred million souls in our own day profess Christ and His Church 
and share in the fruits of the Redemption. But, alas! the greater 
part of mankind is still wandering in the dreary desert of unbelief 
and heresy, following after strange gods and worshipping before 
alien altars. And what is still worse, large numbers of so-called 
“militant godless’”” in our own day have sworn enmity to Christ 
and are bent on tearing, if possible, the very name and remembrance 
of the Redeemer out of the hearts of men, women and children. 
Then, too, many so-called Christians have become estranged from 
Christ, lost sight of the soul’s infinite worth and of mankind's 
inestimable dignity, now that the very Blood of Christ has re- 
deemed us. 


Indeed, the world has turned a prodigal, wandering far from 
its Savior and seeking happiness where it cannot be found. In 
the words of Holy Writ, it has “dug for itself cisterns, broken 
cisterns that hold no water.”’ But there is still a hopeful sign: 
like the prodigal in the Gospel, the world is beginning to grow 
weary in its wanderings in the desert, in its following after false 
gods. 


At this precise moment, when no earthly helper is in sight, 
the Vicar of Christ calls erring and suffering mankind back to 
Christ, back to the immortal King of Glory, in whom alone is 
hope and salvation for the prodigal. ‘‘Back to Christ! Now is the 
acceptable time, the day of salvation!”’"—this is the invitation of 
the Church to all men. 
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PASSION SUNDAY 


The observance of the nineteenth centenary of man’s Re- 
demption by the Sacrifice on Calvary must be one of prayer, pen- 
ance and works of atonement for sin, if it is to be a year of grace 
and happiness and a renewal for individuals and nations. In the 
words of Christ’s Vicar, ““The brotherhood of men should be sol- 
emnly sealed anew in the Blood of the Redeemer,’ and the benign 
countenance of a reconciled God will shine again upon the world. 


It behooves us Catholics during this extraordinary Holy 
Year to show the distracted world about us that we keep faith 
with Christ, the incarnate Son of God, and that we wish to live 
and labor for Him, to fight and to suffer for Him. We shall en- 
deavor, in the course of this Year of Jubilee, to nourish our faith 
in Christ and our devotion to Him by a series of considerations 
on His divinely-given mission upon earth. 

This sublime mission of our Lord is expressed in the names 
by which the Church, following the example of St. Paul, desig- 
nates the very Person of the Word-made-Man: the name of Christ 
Jesus. These adorable names, Christ and Jesus, which are common- 
ly joined together, are found on every page of the Church’s sacred 
books; they are on the lips of consecrated ministers and the pious 
faithful; they are inscribed in the hearts of all true believers. Com- 
ing as they do from heaven, they are rich in meaning, recalling 
the mission and characterizing the work of the Redeemer. 

Christ means the Anointed, the Holy One, the Consecrated 
One. We have learned in our catechism that in the Old Law 
kings, prophets and priests were anointed. Christ is the only one 
who united in Himself in a supreme manner this threefold office 
of king, prophet and highpriest. 

He is King. Annually on the last Sunday of October, we cele- 
brate the feast of the Kingship of Christ. It is from Him, the King 
of kings, the Lord of lords (Apoc. 19, 16), that all power and 
authority upon earth is derived. He rules over all creatures that 
were brought forth out of nothing by His almighty power. Daily 
all priests and religious utter these significant words in their of- 
ficial prayer, the Divine Office: ‘Come, let us adore and fall down 
before the Lord’ (Ps. 94, 6); ‘‘He made us, and not we our- 
selves’’ (Ps. 99, 3). The prophets of old foresaw and foretold 
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that the Messias would be a King; and however humble His 
coming in the flesh was, the Magi from the East already recog. 
nized and proclaimed His kingship, for they came to Jerusalem 
and asked: ‘‘Where is the newborn King of the Jews whose star 
we have seen?’ Finding the Child at Bethlehem, they offered Him 
royal gifts. 

Christ became man in order to establish the kingdom of God. 
In His preaching, particularly in His parables, He again and again 
revealed to us the greatness of this kingdom, its humble beginning, 
its gradual development, its spread among the pagan nations, its 
laws, conflicts and final triumph. 


At the moment when the Passion of our Lord begins, the 
question of His kingship is raised again. He makes His royal en- 
trance into Jerusalem, preceded and followed by a multitude of 
people rejoicing at His coming: “Blessed be the King who cometh 
in the name of the Lord” (Luke 19, 38). When during His trial 
the Jewish highpriest accuses Him of calling Himself the Christ, 
the King (Luke 23, 2), Pilate twice addresses the question to 
Him, “Art thou a King?’’ And Christ replies, ‘“Thou sayest that I 
am a King’’ (John 18, 37). It was this same Pilate who unwit- 
tingly proclaimed Christ’s kingship for all times by attaching this 
inscription in the three world languages to the cross: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.”’ 


The kingdom of Christ extends over the entire world and 
embraces all nations. His prophetic word, “If I shall be lifted up 
from the earth, I will draw all things to myself’’ (John 12, 32), 
begins to be fulfilled the moment He ascends the throne of the 
cross. He begins to rule as King and to draw the eyes and hearts 
of all men of good will to Himself. His first act as King is the 
pardoning of the penitent thief at His right who acknowledges 
His kingship in these words: ‘“‘Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingd6m.”” Whereupon the reply comes from 
the lips of the crucified King: ‘“This day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise.”’ He petitions His heavenly Father to pardon His very 
enemies: “‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
In His last word on the cross, “It is consummated,’ the kingdom 
is established for all times, the kingdom of Satan is conquered. 
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PASSION SUNDAY 


The glorious resurrection of Christ on Easter day and His 
subsequent ascension into heaven is worthy of the immortal King 
of Ages. The organization of His kingdom, the Church, is com- 
pleted on Pentecost by the coming down of the Holy Spirit. It is 
a wholly spiritual realm, a kingdom into which every soul of good 
will enters; a wonderful kingdom of which the final splendor is 
altogether heavenly and the blessedness without end. In his Apoca- 
lypse, St. John describes the magnificence of this kingdom thus: 
“And the four and twenty ancients fell down before the Lamb,” 
proclaiming, ““Thou hast redeemed us to God, in Thy Blood, 
out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast 
made us to our God a kingdom” (Apoc. 5, 8-10). 

As the beginning of Christ’s kingdom was sealed in suf- 
fering and blood, so will be its entire later history upon earth. 
For, althought Christ is since His ascension seated in glory at the 
right hand of His Father, He will continue His Passion on earth 
in the sufferings and persecutions of His Church. And as on the 
cross He gained the victory over His enemies, so will He continue 
in His followers to triumph over the devil, the world and the 
flesh. His Church is and will be a stumbling block to many, even 
as He had been and so will continue; but it will be invincible in 
the cross, His emblem of victory. “Jn hoc stgno vinces: in this 
sign thou shalt conquer’’ is, as it were, written over her entire 
history. And if in our own day the “militant godless’’ and other 
desperate adversaries of Christ and His Church repeat the cry of 
the blinded Jewish rabble of yore ‘““Away with Christ!—we will 
not have this man to reign over us” (Luke 19, 14), if they revile 
and mock Him, if they storm against the cross and attempt to 
banish it from society, we will cry the louder: ‘“Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ!’”’ and raise aloft the banner of the cross 
and join in the triumphal hymn of the Church in today’s Vespers, 
Vexilla regis prodeunt: 

Forth comes the standard of the King: 
All hail, Thou Mystery adored! 

Hail, Cross! on which the Life Himself 
Died, and by death our life restored! 

We will make every effort to enthrone our crucified King of 
Glory in the hearts of men, for His kingdom is the most rightful 
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kingdom, “an eternal and everlasting kingdom, a kingdom of 
truth and life, a kingdom of holiness and grace, a kingdom of 
justice, love and peace’ (Preface of the feast of Christ the King). 
The enemies of Christ and of His kingdom shall be confounded as 
St. John writes: They shall be overcome by Him, ‘‘for He is the 
Lord of lords and the King of kings’’ (Apoc. 17, 14). 


May the holy observance of the centenary of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, which we begin today, bring us further bless- 
ings of our immortal King; may it strengthen all of us to take a 
firm stand beside the cross and to live and labor, fight and suffer 
for Him, who for love of us redeemed us by His holy cross! Amen. 




























JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





The liturgical service is a meeting of God and man, 
at which the latter, the child of the earth, is admitted 
for a little while to the courts of heaven. He comes, 
then, primarily to adore, but in addition, to receive grace 
for the sanctification of his immortal soul. Man’s ten- 
dency is to drift toward mere naturalism; the Church 
proposes to lift him to supernaturalism, and for this 
purpose puts before him—vividly and realistically—the 
spirit of prayer as opposed to that of the world. Of 
necessity, then, she purges from her service anything of a 
frivolous character, anything—in the words of St. Au- 
gustine—that might tend to ‘distract the mind from the 
contemplation of heavenly things.’ ’’—ARCHBISHOP 
BLENK in his Pastoral Letter of November 22, 1907. 
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HOLY WEEK AND EASTER AT MARIA LAACH 


Ce rll O one who has been privileged to celebrate a complete 
liturgical year with the monks of the Abbey of Maria 
Laach and to take part in all the grand ecclesiastical 
functions, especially those of Christmas and Easter, 
m) the thought of participating once again in the mag- 
nificent ceremonies of the Church as carried out here in the eight- 
hundred-year-old Basilica during Holy Week, brings an intense 
feeling of joy and thankfulness. 

The liturgical functions of Holy Week, as well as those of 
Easter, the climax of the “‘Great Week,”’ as it is called by the 
Church, seem in Maria Laach to affect one in a more moving man- 
ner than is generally the case in other churches where the same 
ceremonies are carried out. Some reflections about these Holy Week 
and Easter ceremonies at Maria Laach, from one who has taken 
part in these functions together with the Pontifex of the abbey, 
the abbot, with the monks and with the plebs sancta may be of 
interest to those anxious to live with the Church. 

That one is indeed living with the Church, the Body of 
Christ, sums up best of all the chief impression which one receives 
when cooperating in these services. From the procession through 
the Basilica on Palm Sunday till the solemn Pontifical Mass of 
Easter itself, the thought of being allowed to take part in Christ's 
passion and death as it is mystically renewed during this Great 
Week dispels all other thoughts. 

In the country round about, vestiges of the coming life are 
seen everywhere. The winter which has long held all in its icy 
grip has disappeared. The fresh green grass is a pleasant sight to 
the eyes which for months have seen nature in its gloomy aspects. 
The sun regains power and strength, and its light extends from 
day to day. Nature is awakening, new life is everywhere. Here in 
Germany, Easter comes at a very suitable time, when nature’s new 
life reflects the new supernatural life in which we are about to 
participate. The Church year, closely following the solar year, ex- 
hibits the same characteristics. Since the last glorious appearance 
of our Redeemer at Christmas, when we celebrated the coming 
of Christ, the Natalis Solis invicti and His Epitphania, His mani- 
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festation, in the same festive cycle, we have been growing in the 
supernatural life, slowly, arduously, and silently. 

For a long time the joyful Alleluia with its wealth of mean- 
ing has been hushed. The angelic Gloria has been rarely heard. 
Like the catechumens of the early Church, we have been preparing 
ourselves to receive the new life, to rise with our Savior on the 
day of His triumph by going in His company the Way of the 
Cross, the way of penance, mortification, prayer, and works of 
mercy. We have heard of that water which shall become in us a 
fountain of water springing up into life everlasting. 


All has culminated during this last Great Week. We have 
with Christ uttered those reproaches full of anguish and sorrow. 
We have on Palm Sunday celebrated with Him His last earthly 
triumph. We are the Hebrew children. He is our King. In the 
darkness of the Tenebrae service of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday, we sing of Christ who was obedient for us to death, even 
unto the death of the cross. The plaintive but triumphal melody 
resounds through the dark Basilica, and we feel that we are with 
Him dead to the world, that our life is hidden with Christ in God. 


When we see the feet of twelve of our poor brethren from 
the surrounding villages being washed by the Pontifex, the repre- 
sentative of Christ, there is recalled to our minds those wonderful 
words: “‘Ubi caritas et amor, tbi Christus est.—Where charity and 
love are, there is Christ.’ For love of Him, we have gone with 
Him along the way of suffering and death, and are now ready to 
arise with Him in the dawn of Easter morning. During Good 
Friday, His cross, the symbol of shame, but soon to be the glorious 
emblem of His resurrection, is worshipped in the century-old crypt. 
In the early morning of Holy Saturday, we assemble outside the 
Basilica where the fire, His symbol, is kindled. With the new lights 
we enter the King’s house, for such is the meaning of Basilica, 
and gratefully reply “‘Deo gratias’”’ to the joyful ““Lumen Christi” 
of the deacon. Thrice it is intoned, and thrice it is repeated, ever 
higher and clearer. The deacon, now the representative of Christ, 
mounts the ambo. The paschal candle, having on it the monogram 
Chi-Rho, is on its stand close by. The ambo, candle, and their 
position are reminiscent of Christian antiquity, but here there is 
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HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 


no mere imitation but life, life caused by Him who inspired the 
heroic courage of the martyrs of the early Church. 

It gradually grows lighter in the Basilica. The great crowd 
which has assembled from all over Germany and which even num- 
bers fellow Catholics from other countries in its ranks, can now 
be distinguished. Through the thick mass of the faithful, the 
procession advances to the font of regeneration from whence those 
living waters are soon to flow. The wonderful antiphon Sicut 
cervus ad fontes aquarum—As a hart to the fountains of water, 
resounds through the church and gives expression to the feelings 
of those who are about to receive that new life. The font itself, 
adorned with flowers, is now blessed and made fruitful to regener- 
ate the children whom Mother Church will soon produce to God. 


As the sacred ministers return to the altar, the gigantic figure 
of Christ in the apse above the purple-clad high altar begins to 
be visible. The dawn of the Great Day is at hand, of that day 
which the Lord hath made. The ceremony proceeds; we are at the 
Gloria which the Pontifex has intoned. The purple curtains which 
had previously shrouded the high altar roll back, seemingly of their 
own accord, and there on high, surrounded with fresh spring 
flowers, shines forth the gleaming crux gemmata, a worthy symbol 
of the Resurrection. The bells peal forth, the organ resounds 
through the Basilica. What a moment! One’s thoughts are too 
deep for words, one’s feelings escape one. It is indeed wonderful to 
experience this. The silver cross shining forth; the church flooded 
with light; the altar covered with white flowers; the sanctuary, 
choir and nave embellished likewise with flowers and floral decora- 
tions; the sacred ministers high up in the sanctuary; the cowled 
monks in the choir; the crowd of the faithful—all combine to 
produce an unforgettable effect. And above all, the majestic figure 
of the risen Lord gleaming out in the apse from the background 
of the golden mosaics! The joyful Easter Gloria gives vent to our 
feelings; but that moment before the Gloria will never be forgotten. 


After the Epistle, the subdeacon says to the Pontifex: “‘Rever- 
endissime Pater, annuntio vobis gaudium magnum quod est Al- 
leluia.m—Most Reverend Father, I announce to you a great joy 
which is Alleluia.’’ The latter replies “Deo gratias’’ and intones 
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that joyful Easter canticle which is sung unceasingly in the streets 
of the New Jerusalem. The choir continues the sweet melody, a 
worthy prelude to the good tidings when the deacon announces 
to us that He is risen. 


The magnificent ceremony proceeds. We can imagine the 
newly baptized in their white garments awaiting the moment 
when they will be joined to their Redeemer yet more, when they 
will feast on the unleavened Bread of sincerity and truth. We who 
also arise with them and Him to a new life, press forward with 
them to receive Him, while the choir unceasingly sings Alleluia. 
We are joined to Him, we are risen with Him. The majestic figure 
of Christ in the apse of the church announces to us that He is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, and this we read in the open book 
in His hand: “Ego sum Via, Veritas et Vita.’’ At the end of this 
Paschal Sacrifice, the procession which in the darkness of the early 
morn entered the Basilica, reforms for its triumphal march, but 
how different from its entrance five hours before. We have received 
the new life. He is risen and we with Him. The acolytes with the 
new light lead the way. In their midst is the cross, His sign of 
triumph. The procession advances through the packed church, the 
people give vent to their feelings in an Easter hymn. The abbot, 
preceded by the subdeacon carrying the richly embellished Epistle 
book, and by the deacon with the Gospel book in a priceless golden 
case, blesses the holy people of God on his way. 


Easter Sunday itself is a continuation of the celebrations 
which we have just described. From four to six in the morning, 
the monks and some of the faithful during the pontifical Matins 
and Lauds, in deep contemplation of all that the Resurrection 
means, give praise to God who is indeed risen, Alleluia. The holy 
Sacrifice is offered up unceasingly from four till nine-thirty, when 
the Pontifex, ministers and clergy in resplendent procession once 
more enter to celebrate pontifical High Mass. The altar and church 
are ablaze with light. The fresh white flowers and other floral 
decorations give evidence of the new life in nature and symbolize 
the newly-given life of grace. The choir and sanctuary with fine 
carpets underfoot, with gold-gleaming tapestry on the walls, with 
the mother-of-pearl inlaid sedilia and credence-tables, are a sight 
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HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 


to see. Above all, the gigantic figure of the risen Lord in the apse, 
with its golden background, gleams and sparkles in the light. 


The Gospel, sung at the ambo, tells us the good tidings of 
His Resurrection. The paschal candle with the Chi-Rho mono- 
gram is close by on its golden stand, and is a fitting symbol of the 
new Light of the World. The Offertory anthem is followed by a 
Psalm-verse sung by the schola, and the anthem is repeated once 
more as was the custom of old. The joyful music never ceases. 
Now we are at the Consecration. The Sanctus is sung in its en- 
tirety before the Consecration as is the case in Papal Masses now, 
and was also the custom of old. The Consecration takes place. 
The bells in the tower ring out, and the crowd of His faithful 
people adore Him now present on the altar. The eight torch- 
bearers, resplendent in snowy white surplices, remain kneeling 
with their shining torches. Light everywhere, light for the Lord 
of light. After the Communion these eight torch-bearers leave. We 
have received the Light, the earthly light is no longer necessary. 


The ceremony proceeds. The Pontifex gives us his triple 
blessing and then commences to unvest. The choir sings Sext. The 
procession reforms. At the head is the cross, the acolytes and the 
banners. Then follow the monks, the clergy, the sacred ministers, 
and finally the deacon and subdeacon, bearing as before, the pre- 
cious books, with the Pontifex in his cappa magna blessing the 
plebs sancta. Such is the entrance and exit of the Pontifex of the 
Laacher Basilica on these great days. We have been joined to our 
risen Lord, and therefore we participate in His Passion, Death and 
Resurrection. 

The interior life so built up and so irresistibly guided by 
Christ, working in and through His Church towards the highest 
perfection, grows more and more ripe for the resurrection and 
paticipation in the joy and glory of heaven. This perfect comple- 
tion of the life of a Christian will be ensured when he lives with 
the Church; which means, when he lives, dies and arises with 
Christ to a new life through the great mysteries of our Redemption. 


ALoysIus CARRUTH, O.S.B. 
Maria Laach Abbey 
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LIVING WITH THE LITURGY 


T is often said that the Church should not only in- 
fluence the minds of individuals, but that it should 
weld into Christ the minds, the wills, the hearts, the 
lives of the whole community. This idea flows nat- 
urally from the doctrine of the Mystical Body—the 

Church—which is not merely a series of single members, but a 

union of the life, mind, will and heart of all in Christ who is the 

Head. The Incarnation and the Redemption will be brought to 

their fullest completion only when all can say with St. Paul, “I 

live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2, 20). 

Nowhere in the Church do her members come in closer touch 
with Christ than in the liturgy. Dogma teaches, as far as possible, 
the mysteries of faith; moral theology guides our conscience; 
canon law regulates the externals; liturgy unites us with Christ 
through grace. In prayer we lift our minds and hearts to God; 
through the sacraments we receive grace; and in the Mass we 
become one of ‘‘the things’’ drawn to Christ, as He is lifted up: 
“If I be lifted up, I shall draw all things to myself.’’ Here we 
are in a very real way united with Him, caught up into His divin- 
ity through grace, and made sharers of His divine life. 

This thought, that the liturgy can so profoundly reach into 
the life of all the people and weld them into an intimate oneness 
with Christ, is not as yet very well appreciated in America. True, 
the Liturgical Movement so lately begun, has already done a great 
deal. The progress is slow, however. We live amid divided beliefs; 
we have no longer the same sacraments, the same worship and 
prayers. Those outside the Church have almost altogether lost the 
meaning of the liturgy and the Mass. We are far behind those 
countries in which the stream of Catholic life has flowed without 
interruption since the days of Gregory the Great, in which the 
voice of the Ecclesia Orans still expresses the cultural feelings of the 
people, and which itself is the woof in the warp of their lives 
and in well-nigh perfect harmony with nature’s changing seasons. 

This is especially true of those picturesque countries of south- 
ern Europe which have not yet received the doubtful blessings of 
our modern industrialism. Here villages are still in a pastoral 
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LIVING WITH THE LITURGY 


setting, each is contentedly grouped about its church, the people 
tell time by the clock in its steeple and obey the bell that calls 
them to prayer from their quiet labor. Thrice daily they hear 
the reminding tones of the Angelus, pause from their work and 
say a prayer; each morning the bells from the nearby belfry an- 
nounce the solemn Consecration of the Sacrifice; in the evening 
there is the invitation to Vespers. Then, there is the glad ringing 
of the feast-days, the sober tolling for the one who has just died, 
and the alarm for the approaching storm. The people mark their 
day, the year and their lives by the liturgy of the Church. The 
mile-stones of the year are remembered and looked forward to 
according to the feasts of the ecclesiastical year. Advent comes 
with the long shadows of late autumn when day is visibly dying, 
and out of this darkness comes a fuller meaning of the Angelus, 
reminding one of the Promise, of Mary the Morning Star who 
was immaculately conceived that she may worthily bring forth 
the Redeemer. Christmas and the rebirth of the sun come as peace- 
fully as dawn, as full of hope as spring. The light of day grows 
longer, until it is proclaimed on the feast of the Purification as a 
reminder that Christ is the Light of the World. 


The Christmas cycle passed, Lent begins with early spring. 
Lent means spring in some languages and corresponds well with 
the labor that nature is undergoing in its effort to be free of win- 
ter. Even so man must be loosed from the icy fingers of sin so that 
the Son of Heaven may recall the soul to a newness of life. Easter 
marks this triumph over death and sin, just as spring awakens 
from the death of winter. 


Now the peasant can sow his fields. All nature teems with 
new life. On Rogation days the Church will bless his green crops. 
Summer is ahead. It seems that the work of Christ’s Redemption 
has been done; the Sower has sown His fields, He ascends into 
heaven, but promises that He will send the Spirit, the Giver of 


. Life. Pentecost corresponds admirably to the growing and matur- 


ing of all things in nature, as well as to the hopes of men making 
ready for the harvest. The long days with their heats and labors 
remind men that they must labor in the vineyard of the Lord while 
it is yet day, and of the night that soon will come when no man 
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can work. The harvest of August reminds them of the Assump- 
tion of Mary into heaven—the first-fruits of the Redemption. Now 
it is not long till low-hanging clouds, that come as messengers of 
another world, turn men’s thoughts to those who sleep in Christ. 
Pensive autumn, with its fallen leaves of other days, naturally 
recalls those whose voices seem crying in the winds, and those 
over whom that peace has come that marks the end of a fruitful 
life. Remembering, men pray to the King of kings, for the suffer- 
ing souls, for mercy on us all, for His gentle rule over heaven 
and earth. 

Thus it was with the people of Carniola, that picturesque 
part of northern Yugoslavia that reminds the traveler so vividly 
of Austrian Tyrol, where churches dot the green tops of the hills 
and crucifixes still mark the cross-roads. Here religion speaks with 
Pentecostal tongue everywhere. There is hardly a village without 
its church. Shrines of Mary and the saints are along your way. 
The Christmas story is carved on the cradle; the offering in the 
temple is depicted on the baptismal certificate; the Last Supper and 
the picture of Pentecost look down at you from the wall; the 
crucifix hangs in the corner of every living room; the bride has 
her painted story of Mary’s espousal or of Cana’s wedding; the 
death of St. Joseph reminds all that Christ shall be the Viaticum 
for those who have served Him as faithfully. At last, on the 
cradle of our longest sleep is placed the cross, and on the tomb, 
the Sorrowful Mother or the hopeful scene of the Resurrection. 
The dead sleep around the church, never far from the thoughts and 
the prayers of their living friends, close to the altar where the 
Sacrifice is daily offered for all. 


So the Ecclesia Orans forms the life of the people. It could 
not be otherwise. Her prayers, her feasts, and her Sacrifice are a 
very part of the common culture, inspiring the minds of the 
people, bending their wills to good, and ennobling the aspira- 
tions of their hearts. 

In an especial way does the liturgy play an intimate part in 
the lives of the people during Holy Week. Long tradition makes 
this week the same in spirit throughout the universal Church, yet 
different customs bring the ritual and the prayers of the Church 
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LIVING WITH THE LITURGY 


closer into the home and the hearts of the people in different coun- 
tries. The Slovenes in Carniola, from the time they receive blessed 
ashes on their foreheads on Ash Wednesday, begin their prepara- 
tion for Easter. Meat is seldom taken even on Sundays, though 
these people work very hard for their living. The churches are 
crowded early in the morning. Fathers and mothers with their 
young of all ages have come in those wee, cold hours to confess, 
and later to participate in the Mass. 


Palm Sunday begins the Holy Week. The young boys of the 
parish are to play the part of the Pueri Hebraeorum. Some days 
before, they search out the biggest and most budding pussy-wil- 
lows along the brook, bundle these up and tie them together with 
a sort of evergreen vine that grows in the woods, and for good 
measure add a few apples or oranges to the whole, which later 
serve as a reward for all this trouble. On Sunday these bundles 
are brought to High Mass by the youngsters. The whole church is 
filled with pussy-willows; the aisles and the sides are transformed 
into waving groves. Some of the bundles are taller, some shorter, 
according to the size of the proud owner: all are held steadily 
enough for the blessing and solemnly carried in the procession. 
Mischief sometimes plays its inevitable pranks. Generally, though, 
the blessing and the holy atmosphere, the solemnity of the pro- 
cession, and the watchful eyes of the parents tend to keep order 
well enough. There is new danger on the way home; the apples 
and the oranges have their appeal; jealousy, or some boyish prank, 
ever threatens trouble. But since the adults are ever close by, and 
since the bundle must at all cost be brought home intact, appetites 
are curbed and order is rather well observed. At home some of 
these willow branches are immediately put into the fire, as if to 
bless it for the year; some are stuck into the granaries for the same 
treason; others are kept until later in the spring and then put out 
into the sown fields, no doubt to protect the crops from storms. 

So the Holy Weék begins. The following Wednesday prac- 
tically everyone quits work in time to attend Tenebrae at four 
o'clock. Thursday again is a holy day, the churches are crowded 
all day long. Those who cannot come in the morning will be sure 
to come in the afternoon or evening, or at both times. People from 
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out-of-the-way villages have far to come to the parish church, 
and their only way of travel over the hills is by foot. I personally 
knew old people who would negotiate the hilly roads in the dawn 
of the morning and not return till dusk in the evening, spending 
most of the time on the way and in the church. They enjoy these 
trips over the roads of their picturesque country, bent on a holy 
mission. They pick up with neighbors as they go, gossip a little, 
discuss the news and their problems, scold the youngsters who will 
not mind them, or tell them of what they are going to church for, 
and in that way they come thoroughly prepared to participate with 
the sufferings and the cross of Christ during the services. 


On Good Friday, after the Mass of the Presanctified, the cross 
is exposed for adoration, usually near the sepulchre which is made 
ready the day before. All day long one may see black groups of 
pilgrims going and coming over the roads that lead by their fields 
to church. In the afternoon the Thre Horae are observed as in 
many of our churches in this country. All day the people try to 
keep silence as much as possible, that they might better meditate 
on the Passion and Death of the Redeemer. Many do not touch 
food, except a little at noon. The spirit of Calvary with its suf- 
fering and sorrow seems to have descended over the land. 


Then comes Saturday. Very early in the morning the boys 
have another duty. Even before the ‘‘Exultet jam Angelica turba” 
is heard, we see them hurrying to church to fetch home the blessed 
fire. These boys bring with them a sort of mushroom growth they 
have gathered from trees, which burns as steadily and slowly as 
charcoal. Some may bring large torches—torches that will flame in 
the early morning like comets held in leash. As is usual with boys, 
they get up the last minute. They must now hurry and take care 
to get in line before the church; already the fire is being blessed. 
All the fires of the church are out since Maundy Thursday, and 
all have been extinguished in the homes that morning. As soon as 
the priest sings the first ““Lumen Christi,’’ the boys answer ‘‘Deo 
gratias,’’ get their fire in turn, and then run home as fast as their 
little legs will carry them, lest the fire burn them to the fingers. 
Some have far to go. Others bring the blessed fire to other homes 
besides their own, and for this they will receive some slight re- 
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LIVING WITH THE LITURGY 


ward. At home either the father or the mother has everything 
ready in the fire-place to start the fire of the year with this blessed 
fire of Holy Saturday. This is to do as the Church does, and to 
protect the home from fire. When one sees smoke coming from all 
the village chimneys, one knows that the work of the boys has 
been well done. 

The people then go to church for the blessing of the water. 
Mothers dip huge quantities of water from the vessels in the 
church to take home with them after Mass. All stay to hear the 
first glad Gloria in excelsis and to assist at Mass. Some of the par- 
ishes celebrate the Resurrection already on Saturday around noon- 
time, but usually this is done early Sunday morning ‘“‘before the 
sun has risen.’’ On Saturday the girls have their Easter task to 
perform. A basket of food is made ready to be blessed, and since 
girls know more about these things than boys, they carry the 
baskets to church where the food is blessed about noon-time or a 
little later. One sees the village girls dressed in their very best on 
this day, in red and white, blue and yellow; and all sorts of color 
combinations may be seen along the roads that lead to the parish 
church. They carry their baskets on their arms, or very proudly 
on their heads, sure of themselves as only girls of this age can be. 
The village church is full of food baskets, each girl more proud of 
hers than the other. After the priest has blessed the food he must 
in some instances hurry off to distant places of his parish to bless 
the food there. 

What sort of food is in these baskets that the people are so 
anxious to have blessed? There is usually some little variety, of 
course. But ordinarily the principal pieces of food are a ham, or a 
piece of it; then a large doughnut-shaped raisin-bread cake (ko- 
lach) ; and the usual Easter eggs, properly painted red—each article 
having its proper symbolism. Some also have bitter spices blessed 
that recall the Passion. No family is without this blessed food on 
Easter morning. If some are so poor that they cannot procure a 
basket, others will provide one for them. 


Easter begins with Saturday noon. All week since Wednesday 
no one thinks of working. Everything in the home is cleaned and 
made ready for the greatest feast-day of the year. The roadside 
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shrines, the houses, the church, and the people themselves—every- 
thing is put in festive attire for Easter. The spirit is everywhere, in 
the land and in the hearts of the people, young and old. There is 
no need of explaining to them the meaning and the significance 
of this great day. It is all about in the atmosphere; the bells pro- 
claim it with unending chime; the glad faces of the people speak 
of it; nature is adorned in her gaudiest garb of spring. The feast 
seems to live. The Resurrection of the God-man is re-enacted and 
bestows again its graces of hope and joy and triumph for all the 
people. 

Before the sun has risen on Sunday morning, the bells of the 
village church call the people to the Sepulchre, ringing and an- 
nouncing, “Behold, He is risen, He is not here.’”” What thoughts 
of Christ’s glorious Resurrection and of our rising one day pass 
through the minds of the people as they hurry in the breaking light 
of dawn to celebrate this Mystery! During Mass, prayers well up 
to God from their hearts—for the living and the dead, for the pro- 
tection of their homes, the alleviation of their trials and suffering, 
for the glorious resurrection one day of all who have been re- 
deemed by the Cross. The early Mass is a time of quiet medita- 
tion rather than exuberant joy. It is at High Mass later that the 
triumphant spirit of Easter breaks forth in the clamorous chiming 
of the bells, in the long procession that winds its way through 
the fields amid singing and praying, with banners flying and all 
the world proclaiming that Christ is risen. 


So passes the Holy Week, so the year—in close intimacy with 
the altar and its succession of endless Mysteries. We need but re- 
flect only a moment to realize how deeply the collective mind of the 
people is made Christ-like through the Church’s liturgy, how 
surely it blesses all. 


JOHN SCHOLAR 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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CHURCH COMPOSITIONS WITHOUT 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


I, IRREVERENT TREATMENT OF THE SACRED TEXT 


HE choir director placed a parcel on the table, saying, 
“In this package is the new Mass which I composed. 
The singers like it and say it’s awfully pretty.”’ A 
mere glance at the pages was sufficient to show that 

fuen)| the melodic themes were drawn, not from sacred 

sources, but from the storehouse of a mind rich in personal inven- 
tions and reminiscences. They were sweet and sugary ups and 
downs from tonic to dominant and subdominant, surprising sal- 
lies into distant tonalities, dashing solos and bombastic climaxes. 

The syllables were chased about like rabbits in the brush to get 

them landed in the preconceived melodic network. 

“But, my dear composer, are you aware that you are mal- 
treating words of prayer? Have you ever come across such a treat- 
ment of the sacred text when you sang Gregorian chant?” 

“In our choir we don’t sing the Gregorian chant. We don’t 
like it; in fact, we don’t know it. That’s why I have written this 
Mass, and believe me, my whole heart is in it. This is the only 
kind of music we like. The Gregorian chant has no melody; that 
is why we keep it out of our repertoire.” 

This little dialog is not fiction, but a live specimen of com- 
positorial attitude—thirty years after the issuance of the famous 
Motu Proprio of His Holiness Pius X. The composer in question 
was a man of unquestionable sincerity, a great worker for the 
Church, a mainstay of the volunteer choir. He had the best of 
intentions and, humanly speaking, was deserving of unstinted 
praise. 

When we study in music history the gradual decline and fall 
of church music, beginning with the arch-innovator Claudio Mon- 
teverde in Florence and the modernists in Venice and later in Na- 
ples, we are surprised to find a newfangled harmonic treatment of 
church music making its way into the sanctuary. Unbidden, un- 
invited, the new harmonies enter with the haughty mien of the 
Pharisee in the Gospel. With a sneer at the sacred chant and the 
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strict ecclesiastical polyphony they seem to say, ‘Here we are, in 
the name of Renaissance and humanistic progress, and we are go- 
ing to stay.’’ Yes, they did stay; they stayed for three hundred and 
more years. 

Upon the threshold of the twentieth century there appeared 
a man, clothed in white, and his prophetic name was “Jgnis ar- 
dens—Burning fire.’’ Like another Elias, he stopped the intruder, 
With mighty authority he gave orders to the entire Christian 
army: “Change the course; abandon the byways of harmony, and 
return to the royal highway of noble melody.’’ The world stood 
aghast. ‘““What does he mean?’’ was asked. The man in white pro- 
claimed that music in church must be a prayer and not an enter- 
tainment; that every word of it must be reverently uttered by the 
singers and clearly understood by the faithful, and that hence- 
forth every form of church music which fails in this respect must 
be mercilessly banished from the house of God. 

The composer whom we met at the beginning of this article 
is one of the great number who have not yet grasped the idea of 
the Motu Proprio. What the Pope has proclaimed, bishops and 
priests must repeat and explain in season and out of season. The 
present lesson is of such simple and elementary nature that no one 
can excuse himself by saying ‘‘I am not a musician.’’ We are con- 
cerned with the honor of God’s word, with the presentation of 
the sacred text in a manner that is reverent and intelligible. 


Three essential principles have at all times been considered by 
holy Church as the very foundation of her music: (1) The rever- 
ent treatment of the sacred text. (2) The subordination of melody 
to the text. (3) The diatonic element in the realm of melody. 
These principles were seriously attacked in the time of Renaissance. 
A struggle ensued which lasted down to our own days. The strug- 
gle is not over; much ignorance and indifference remains, even 
though light is dawning gradually. Modern music itself is strug- 
gling with germs of decay and dissolution, thus forcing, as it were, 
thinking Catholics to pay greater attention to the sane and sound 
principles of sacred music. 

In his Motu Proprio Pius X says: ‘“The sacred text is pre- 
sented (in liturgy) to be understood by the faithful.’’ According 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


to the dictates of sound reason, things should never have been oth- 
erwise: man wants to understand what is being sung. Besides, ac- 
cording to the principles of faith, man ought to listen with in- 
creased attention and reverence when the word of God is presented 
to him. And so it was in the Ages of Faith. The church-goers, 
most of whom could not read, depended completely upon the clear 
and distinct presentation of the text by the singers. But what hap- 
pened after the art of printing had been invented, when a large 
percentage of church-goers could read and afford to procure books? 
A strange coincidence indeed, but from that time on the presenta- 
tion of the sacred text became less careful and distinct. By the time 
of Pope Pius IV the pronunciation had become so involved that 
in many instances it sounded “‘like the cackling of hens and the 
crowing of roosters,’’ since all the vowels were often pronounced 
at the same time, owing to the overlapping of the musical parts in 
counterpoint, fugue and imitation work. 

Another interference with the understanding of the text re- 
sulted from the practice of uniting other words with the words of 
the liturgy. For instance, they took for their theme the plainchant 
melody of the Ave Maria, to which three of the voices sang the 
words of the Kyrie, Gloria, etc., and the remaining voice sang the 
text as well as the melody of the Ave Maria itself. Hence the titles 
given to the Masses, “‘Iste Confessor,”” ‘‘Ave Maria,” ‘‘Ecce Sacer- 
dos,”” etc. Even Palestrina himself in his earlier works conformed 
to this fashion. But worse than this, not only were sacred words 
sung to secular tunes, even the words were sung also by one of the 
voices. Thus while soprano, alto, and bass might be singing ““Ad 
te levavi oculos meos,”’ the tenor (always the agent in this shame- 
less violation of decency) might sing ‘Fair lady, please, sing to 
me.”” This it was that roused the ire of the Fathers of Trent, and, 
hopeless to stem the torrent by any decrees to regulate or control 
abuses, they were on the point of banishing figured music forever 
from the Church and permitting nothing but plainchant, when 
the orators of the emperor and the Spanish bishops craved a respite. 


In Session 22 this respite came. A decree was passed forbid- 
ding all light, wanton, or impure music in the Church, whether 
on the voice or on the organ. The Great Council came to a close 
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in 1563, and Pope Pius IV, anxious to enforce the observance of 
all that was decreed therein regarding church music, lost no time 
in formulating a plan. He nominated a Congregation of eight 
Cardinals, among whom was St. Charles Borromeo and Cardinal 
Ghisleri, the subsequent Pope St. Pius V. This Congregation met 
for the first time on January 10, 1565, and a sub-commission of 
eight experts was appointed to examine and report on the best 
method of reform. Several meetings were held between the Cardi- 
nals and the sub-commission, and the following heads were agreed 
upon: (1) Motets and Masses with a mixture of different words 
to be set aside. (2) Masses composed on profane themes to be per- 
petually excluded. (3) Motets with words not liturgical to be no 
longer used. 

The possibility of the words being better understood in fig- 
ured music was warmly discussed. The Cardinals insisted on this. 
The experts said that, however desirable this might be, it was not 
always possible, since the prevailing method of writing in fugue 
and imitation sometimes covered the words. Finally, with the con- 
currence of all, it was resolved to ask Palestrina, the chapel master 
of St. Mary Major's, to write a Mass which should be grave, ec- 
clesiastical, free from all profanity in theme, melody and rhythm; 
and so constructed that, whilst of pure harmony, the words might 
be clearly understood despite the laws of fugue and imitation. Pa- 
lestrina went to work on this task with some diffidence. For greater 
security he composed three Masses. All were heard by the Commis- 
sion and gave intense satisfaction, but of the three the one written 
for six voices, and afterwards dedicated to the memory of Pope 
Marcellus II, won the palm as thoroughly fulfilling all the con- 
ditions imposed. Thus Palestrina saved figured church music. Thus 
did he bring a practical remedy for prevailing abuses, furnish a 
model for all time of true ecclesiastical music, artistic in the highest 
degree, whilst eminently liturgical, and prove in the Missa Papae 
Marcelli that the Spirit of God that ever abides with His Church 
is the highest and purest source of inspiration for those who would 
dedicate the refined arts to her service. 

One of the principal reasons why Mother Church treasures 
so highly her own inherited chant is the eminent manner in which 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


it treats the sacred text. Being essentially unison, there is no over- 
lapping of syllables, no marring of phrases; every division of the 
sentence appears in the natural order of text delivery; melody helps 
to make the meaning more impressive. 

The Palestrina style agrees very well with plainchant. For 
this reason it has always been recommended for the greater basili- 
cas, cathedrals, seminaries and institutions. Modern music has also 
been allowed in church, provided it does not offend against the 
laws of liturgy. 

Corollaries: (1) Holy Church has four official books in 
which her music is contained: the Gradual, the Antiphoner, the 
Ritual and the Pontifical. There is only a small percentage of poetry 
in these books, all the rest being prose. In composing prose-texts, 
the greatest care has been taken that the words, phrases, clauses and 
sentences are set forth clearly and distinctly. 

(2) Having always been generous in the admission of art 
into her liturgy, Mother Church has admitted polyphony on con- 
dition that it treat reverently the sacred text. The marvels of poly- 
phonic art reached their climax in the Palestrina style. There have 
been noble imitators of worshipful polyphony up to the present 
day. 

(3) On the other hand, a period of decline and fall from the 
right principles has asserted itself and led the way to merely secular 
music in the Church. This style of music stands convicted of ir- 
reverent treatment of the word of God. 

(4) Since Holy Church is identical with Christ living through 
the ages, she has from time to time driven out from the temple ‘‘the 
buyers and sellers’ of secular lore. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
temple-cleaning has taken place under the Popes Pius X and XI. 
The entire priesthood of the Catholic Church is expected to co- 
operate in this gigantic labor. Nor is this expectation beyond reach 
of accomplishment in so far as the first fundamental, viz., the 
worthy treatment of the sacred text, is concerned. 


GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
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THE “SECRET” PRAYER 


HOUGH unable at present to contribute as I should 
like to the pages of ORATE FRATRES, I am edging 
in slightly to call attention to an opinion favored 
but not fully expounded by Dom de Puniet in his 
book on the Mass. It has to do with the word secreta 
as applied to the prayer said over the offered but unconsecrated 
bread and wine. Hitherto this opinion has been reckoned with nec- 
essarily because of the fact that secreta is obviously derived from the 
verb secernere, to set apart; but it has been mentioned only to be re- 
jected. The medieval interpreters of the words and ceremonies of 
the Mass have been followed without question. 


Now, though much nearer in time than we to the introduc- 
tion of both prayer and title into the Missal (or Sacramentary, if 
you will), they were without access to documentary evidence now 
available to us in such matters, and they were correspondingly in- 
disposed to seek in the records of the past for evidence to determine 
whether things had always been as they were in their own day or 
not. In fact, they were inclined to take it for granted that what 
was in their time had always been. Thus Saint Thomas supposed 
that the ninth century additions to the process of Ordination were 
of apostolic origin, if not directly instituted by Christ, and accord- 
ingly took them to be essential. And baffled by the superficial un- 
likeness of the Rite of Confirmation to that described in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the renowned Parisian master, Alexander of Hales, 
could declare without exposing himself to ridicule, that the Sacra- 
ment had been instituted by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost at 
the Council of Meaux in the ninth century. It is not surprising, 
then, that medieval commentators should have been unanimous in 
explaining the word secreta as referring to the fact that the prayer 
is said inaudibly. Later students of the liturgy followed them 
almost without exception. Gihr scouts the idea of secreta having 
the meaning “‘set apart,’’ and Fortescue does not even give it con- 
sideration in such of his works as I have seen. 





But was the secreta or any other prayer of the Mass said in- 
audibly when this particular part of the Mass form was introduced 
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THE “SECRET” PRAYER 


into the holy Rite? Everything that we know of Christian antiq- 










































uity, at least with regard to the Church in Rome and in other 
>uld places liturgically dependent upon Rome, is against the presump- 
Bing tion that it was. On the other hand, we know that it was the prac- 
ored tice of those early days to have the bread and wine for the Sacri- 
his fice manually presented by those qualified to communicate. The 
abs evidence also shows that not all that was thus given was needed for 
ated the Mass of the occasion. From the total contributed, a certain por- 
— tion was selected and brought by the deacon or deacons to the 
the altar. Over this portion—which could be truly called the oblata 
‘— secreta—the celebrant said a prayer of the same form (and in the 
s of same way?) as the other prayers which were known as Collects. 
In fact, the Gallican counterpart of the Roman secreta is explicitly 
Juc- called the Collectio post nomina, the Collect that follows the read- 
y, if ing of the names of the offerers. In the Gelasian Sacramentary 
10W (fifth and seventh century) the prayer is called secreta; in the Gre- 
in- gorian book (seventh century?) it is entitled Oratio super oblata. 
nine With this before him, one is in a position to say with con- 
y or fidence that the word secreta is but a remnant of a more complete 
That title, Oratio super oblata secreta, Prayer over the selected offerings.’ 
sed The word secreta then modifies and explains not oratio but oblata, 
vere and we are relieved of the disorderly assumption that the framers 
ord- of the Roman liturgy were so much occupied with variations of 
un- tone that they marked this prayer for special attention on that 
Acts score alone. If there is anything that would have been abhorrent 
ales, to the Chief Shepherds of pre-barbarian times, it would have been 
cra- the beginning of any tendency to set anyone engaged in sacrificial 
t at worship off from the rest. The conception of liturgical piety as 
ing, the essential function of a Unit in which all who are in Christ are 
s in members one of another, with the divine Priest Himself as the 
iyer nuclear and dominant member, ruled those blessed days. A renewal 
em of that spirit is what we need today. 
ring RICHARD E. POWER 
on- Westboro, Mass. 
1 It is less likely that secreta is Low Latin for secretio, a noun denoting 
. the act or process of separation or setting apart. The prayer was not said to 
in- mark the separation of the offerings, but to invoke the divine blessing upon the 
iced ae already set apart for the Sacrifice and upon those who had made 
gs. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
ON THE DIVINE OFFICE 
(CONCLUDED) 


(From a Letter by the Most Reverend Dr. Hayden, Bishop of Wilcannia-Forbes, 
to the Clergy of his Diocese.) 


THE LESSONS OF THE FIRST NOCTURN 


F you really mean to get an intelligent grasp of the 

Breviary, you will have to spend a few pounds on 

some books. The best book on the lessons and homi- 

lies is The Translation of the Roman Breviary by 

the Marquis of Bute. It is a work in four volumes 

and costs, I think, two pounds and two shillings. The language is 
sometimes archaic and strange; the translation of the Scripture is 
not exactly what we have been accustomed to; the rendering of the 
hymns, though very beautiful, being done by master hands like 
Newman and Caswall, is too free to help as a study of the text. 
Still, it is a very useful work and well worth what it costs. I 
would suggest that you begin with the first Sunday of Advent, 
and read all the lessons (first Nocturn), responses, and also the 
antiphons to Lauds and Vespers up to Christmas day. By reading 
the whole without a break, you will find that this part of the 
Breviary has a significance that you miss when the lessons are 
separated, as in the recital of the Office. From the words of the 
first Sunday of Advent, ‘““The ox knoweth his owner and the ass 
his master’s crib; but Israel hath not known me and my people 
hath not understood,’’ there is a crescendo gradually gaining in 
intensity, until it culminates in the first lesson Christmas day, 
with those words which fill us with religious awe, admiration, 
and thanksgiving: “For a Child is born to us, and the government 
is upon His shoulder; and His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the 
Prince of Peace. His empire shall be multiplied, and there shall be 
no end of peace. He shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon 
His kingdom: to establish it and strengthen it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth and forever. The zeal of the Lord 
of hosts will perform this.’’ Christmas is the fulfilment of all the 
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prophecies concerning the coming of our Lord. There are many 
other passages in the Office at this time of the year with which we 
are all familiar; as, for instance, when Isaias refers to the peace 
that was to prevail at the coming of the Redeemer: “And they shall 
turn their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into sickles’’; 
and, referring to the Virgin birth, ‘““Behold a Virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son; and His name shall be called Emmanuel.” And 
again, referring to the gentleness of the Savior: ‘“The bruised reed 
He will not break, and smoking flax He will not extinguish.’” The 
fifty-third chapter of Isaias does not occur in the Office at this time 
of the year. In it the prophet speaks more like a historian than as 
one fortelling the sufferings of the ‘‘Man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief.’’ When you have finished with the Advent Offices, 
it would be well to read the lessons of the first Nocturn right 
through the four volumes. By doing this you will add to your 
knowledge of the text. You will also realize how logical are the 
changes of the Office during the year, and how well they harmonize 
with the various feasts and seasons of the liturgical calendar. 


THE LESSONS OF THE SECOND NOCTURN 


When I speak here of the lessons of the second Nocturn, I 
refer to those short Lives of the Saints which we find in the Brevi- 
ary. Most priests find these lessons edifying and instructive. On 
the other hand, the high-brow critics and the man with the “‘in- 
ternal evidence’”’ kink, tear them to pieces and condemn many of 
them as improbable and unhistorical. The same people denounce 
the Latin of the Psalms, and they love to contrast our English 
translation of the Bible with the Revised Edition—to the disad- 
vantage of the former, of course. Needless to say, our attitude 
should be to accept the Breviary as it is until such time as the 
Church in her wisdom considers the time ripe for a change. I am 
inclined to believe that one who is familiar with these lessons of 
the second Nocturn has a very fair knowledge of Church history, 
from the days of Saints Peter and Paul down to the days of Berna- 
dette and the Little Flower. 

Take for instance that stormy period of the Arian and Nestor- 
ian heresies. With that period you may link the names of Saint 
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Athanasius of Alexandria (373), Saint Cyril of Jerusalem (386), 
Saint John Chrysostom (407), Saint Gregory Nazianzen (390), 
Saint Cyril of Alexandria (444). These were all great champions 
of the faith, and they were all persecuted by the heretics of their 
time, backed up by Julian the Apostate. Now, if you were familiar 
with the lessons in the Breviary of these great servants of God, you 
would have a very fair knowledge of their lives and times; you 
would catch the atmosphere of the troublesome period in which 
they lived; you would also have a better idea of the significance 
of the early councils of Nicea and Ephesus and the doctrines which 
they defined. And what is true of the fourth and fifth centuries 
is true also of any other period of the Church’s history. You will 
generally find the key to the state of things in the lessons of the 
Breviary. 
THE THIRD NOCTURN 


Far be it from me to say one disrespectful word of the great 
Doctors of the Church who have written the homilies of the third 
Nocturn; and yet in the writings of Saint Augustine and Saint 
Ambrose there are “‘certain things hard to be understood.’’ On the 
other hand, Saint Leo the Great and Saint Jerome generally deliver 
a message which is intelligible enough. There is something about 
the homilies of Saint Jerome which makes you feel that they are 
the work of one who has been on the spot and who is speaking 
from first-hand experience. Only a man who had lived in the cave 
in Bethlehem for years could have written them. To me, at least, 
Saint Jerome is the most attractive of the third Nocturn writers; 
and next to him I place Saint Leo the Great. When you see Saint 
Leo’s name over the homily, you may feel that there is something 
good coming, and he rarely disappoints you. Here again Bute’s 
translations would come in very useful. It would be well to read all 
the homilies of the four volumes in English. There may be nothing 
wrong with your Latin; yet, when you read the vernacular, you 
will find that you have been missing some gems of thought. In 
these homilies we are dealing with the writings of the great Doctors 
of the Church which are second only to the Sacred Scripture itself; 
and if, from the reading of them, we do not bring away useful and 
salutary lessons, the fault must lie with ourselves. 
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ON THE DIVINE OFFICE 
THE HYMNS OF THE BREVIARY 


6), 

0), The schoolmen who devote their lives to the study of sacred 
ome science in our universities and colleges give us many useful com- 
heir pendiums on various subjects. “‘Books for busy priests’ they call 
liar them. Of course, this is a huge joke. I have a strong suspicion that 


you they do not regard us as very busy people. Yet these short works 
you § are particularly suited for the priests of a diocese like ours, where 


rich a sick-call may mean a motor trip of well over two hundred miles; 
re and where an inch of rain may necessitate a night spent in a twen- 
ich ty-thousand-acre paddock, with a car hopelessly bogged, and not a 
ries soul within miles of you. Truly, the priests of such a diocese can 
vill hardly be expected to carry the Summa Theologica in the back 
the seat of the car. Two spare tires, a good water-bag, an extra tin of 





petrol, and a well-filled lunch-box would be much to the point. 
Still, at the present moment one of our priests, on the bank of the 


eat Murrumbidgee, is busily engaged translating into English Father de 
ird la Taille’s monumental work, the Mystertum Fidet—a task which 
int someone has said is like ‘cutting your way through square miles 
the of barbed wire.” 
ves When Father Matthew Britt, O.S.B., brought out his book 
ut on The Hymns of the Breviary and the Missal, he placed every 
ane priest in Christendom, and especially bush priests like ourselves, 
ing under a deep debt of gratitude. I strongly recommend to you this 
es book if you have not yet got it. The language of the Dies irae and 
st, the Stabat Mater is so delightfully simple that we thought we 
ae: knew all about them. Such is not the case. Father Britt’s notes will 
int reveal new beauties in these two old hymns which you never 
ng dreamt of. Translation of them is impossible; the meaning is quite 
es clear, but even the best hymnologists confess their inability to put 
all them into English and retain their poetic beauty. 
n 
a There are many hymns in the Breviary the meaning of which 
In is clear enough, but which are very difficult to translate; as, for 
ors instance, the first verse of the hymn at Terce, Nunc sancte nobis 
If: Spiritus, or the first verse of the lenten hymn, Ex more docti, etc. 
nd The meaning is, ‘Let us keep the lenten fast of forty days.”’ But 
if asked to translate it, you might find it awkward. More difficult 
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still is the second verse of the hymn at Lauds on the feast of Saint 
John the Baptist. 

It is a matter for regret that the hymns of the Church should 
have been interfered with during the Renaissance period, yet such 
is the case. The semi-pagan culture of the age was not satisfied with 
any Latin poetry which did not measure up to the standard of the 
ancient classics; hence they laid hands on the old church hymns 
and reformed (?) them. Pope Urban VIII, who seems to have 
been influenced by the spirit of the times in which he lived, ap- 
pointed four learned Fathers to reform the hymns of the Breviary, 
and so faithfully did they perform their task that Father Britt as- 
sures us they made nine hundred fifty-two changes in the ninety- 
eight hymns of the Breviary. In 1632 the new version was inserted 
in the Breviary. Probably hymnologists would now admit that it 
was a mistake to interfere with the old liturgical hymns and would 
welcome their restoration once more to the Office. Fortuantely, the 
old hymns are still in existence in the Benedictine, Dominican, 
Cistercian and Carthusian Breviaries. The Corpus Christi hymns 
of Saint Thomas escaped the pruning knife when in 1632 the 
Breviary was being reformed; and this is probably the reason why 
they are so much more attractive than many of the other hymns. 
However, we must take the hymns as they are and try to under- 
stand them. Father Britt gives copious notes and translations of 
each hymn, which bring their meaning within the reach of us all. 
Even with the polish of the semi-pagan culture of the Renaissance 
grafted on to them, and notwithstanding the nine hundred fifty- 
two corrections, the hymns are still very beautiful, interesting, and 
edifying. 

My object in writing these lines to you is to stimulate your 
interest in the Breviary. If I were starting life again it would be 
the first book which I would try to master; for I fully realize now 
that it is the chief companion, consolation and safeguard for a 
priest on the secular mission. In the colleges thirty or forty years 
ago, the student was told very little about the Breviary. When 
called to subdeaconship he became the possessor of the new book; 
he knew how to say the Office and not a great deal more. I dare 
say everything is changed now. When Biblical studies are pursued 
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with such avidity and earnestness, the book which the priest must 
read every day of his life is surely not neglected. In an immense 
diocese like ours, with its area of one hundred fifty thousand square 
miles, there are times when it is hard to get in the Office. I know 
the long and difficult journeys that many of you have to make— 
sometimes wading through miles of mud or crossing dangerous 
creeks; sometimes driving hundreds of miles under the scorching 
blaze of a western sun; or, again, lost on some lonely plain and 
compelled to spend the night in the bush. Even with all these dif- 
ficulties we should have a cast-iron resolution never to omit the 
Office or any part of it. If you are on the road and you know you 
cannot reach home until after midnight, pull up in the heart of the 
bush, squat on a log in front of your car, and read from the head- 
lights. On a hot summer night this is just as comfortable a place 
as anywhere else. A theologian might tell you that in such circum- 
stances you are not bound to the Office. That may be true, but it 
is better to be generous in these matters. Again I would recommend 
you always to anticipate Matins and Lauds. Of course, you are not 
bound to do so; but, you have a long trip to do tomorrow, and 
if you don’t anticipate today, it argues a lack of generosity towards 
Almighty God. 

W. HAYDEN, D.D. 


New South Wales, Australia 
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HE ABUSTOIATE 
Sa LI COVA BRE 


WITH OuR’ The nineteenth centenary of the sacred Passion, 
READERS Crucifixion, Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! ““‘What centenary more grandiose? 
What benefits greater than those which it brings; what centenary 
celebration more dutiful!’’—our Holy Father exclaims in his mem- 
orable message announcing the Holy Year extraordinary. It con- 
cerns not only all Christians but all humanity, “for all of whom 
Jesus Christ has paid the price of Redemption and opened the 
fountains of grace so that all might there slake their thirst and find 
life and the abundance of life.” Recalling the galaxy of Christ's 
Mysteries, from the institution of the Eucharist and Priesthood on 
Holy Thursday to the coming of the Holy Spirit and the trium- 
phant beginning of apostolic preaching on Pentecost, the Holy Fa- 
ther emphasizes the fact that out of these events came the true re- 
birth of the world, Christian civilization, of which we are enjoy- 
ing the mature fruits. 

It is precisely the Church’s liturgy which in centuries past has 
transmitted and still continues to transmit these blessings of 
Christ’s redemptive work to her faithful. And if Pope Pius X in 
his first Motu Proprio calls the active participation in the most 
holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church 
“the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit,” 
it is his namesake, our present Pontiff, who in his recent Bull Quod 
nuper expects a renewal of this same Christian spirit from the more 
devout celebration of these same Mysteries during the Holy Year 
of Jubilee. And again, if the Vicar of Christ hopes that ‘“‘the 
brotherhood of men will be solemnly sealed anew in the Blood 
of the Redeemer,” is not the liturgy, the official worship of the 
Church, to accomplish this social work? ‘‘For,’” as Dom Lefebvre 
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says in his Catholic Liturgy, “‘it is the prayer and Sacrifice offered 
by our Lord Jesus Christ on Calvary for the salvation of the 
whole world and offered to God on the altar by the Catholic 
hierarchy invested with the priesthood of Christ, often in presence 
of multitudes of the faithful and always in the name of and for 
all.”” 

The friends and advocates of the liturgical revival movement 
should, then, be the first to comply with the wishes of our Holy 
Father and intensify their devotion to Christ and His mystical 
body the Church, and to bring themselves and their brethren in 
Christ to a more intelligent and active participation in the holy 
Mysteries and the public and solemn prayer of the Church. 


In order that all of us find ample time and occasion to profit 
by this Holy Year, we shall do well to direct our special attention 
to God's greatest gift to mankind—the compendium, as it were, 
of all His gifts, the perpetual memorial and renewal of His sacred 
Passion—the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 


* 


More than ever should pastors of souls endeavor to make this 


year's Holy Week a real liturgical Parish Week. With special in- 
struction on the solemn liturgy of the Week, they will insure a 
large, intelligent and fruitful attendance at the sublime ceremonies 
of the sacred Triduum. 


oo 


Since the Holy Year most likely will see an increased number 
of parish missions and retreats throughout the Catholic world, it 
is also expected that preachers will devote much of their effort to 
the fuller explanation of these Mysteries of Christ which we in a 
special way are commemorating during this year and which are 
traditionally re-enacted annually in the Church’s liturgy, particu- 
larly the holy Mass. Thus the faith of the clergy and people in the 
efficacy of the liturgical services as a school par excellence of adora- 
tion, gratitude, atonement and petition, the Church’s official meth- 
od of sanctity, will be increased, and prayer and action with the 
Church will be more sedulously cultivated. 
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LITURGICAL DRAMA MOVEMENT 


At the annual meeting of our American hierarchy in Wash- 
ington last November, the bishops appealed to the faithful of the 
country to “‘use part at least of their enforced leisure in order to 
acquaint themselves with the meaning and message to them of the 
liturgical year."’ With this end in view, a group of young people 
has been organized in the Cathedral parish of the Holy Name at 
Chicago to stage playlets that are calculated to convey to its pa- 
trons a deeper liturgical understanding of the more prominent 
feasts and seasons of the ecclesiastical year. A secondary motive 
was to provide wholesome recreation and stimulation to the morale 
of those parishioners who are suffering from the evils of the preva- 
lent economic depression, special efforts being made to reach the 
lonely, down-hearted people of the district. 

The priests of the Cathedral have given their generous sup- 
port to this very laudable undertaking. The pastor, Very Reverend 
Joseph P. Morrison, furnishes the halls and free lighting and heat- 
ing. Advertising space in the Bulletin is cheerfully given. The Rev- 
erend Gregory Closs, one of the assistant pastors, as moderator of 
the group, lends his time and energy toward the success of the 
“Cathedral Players’’ as they call themselves. 

A medieval fourteenth century Nativity play, selected as the 
first offering of the group to the public, was staged at hour inter- 
vals on Christmas Eve. The Bulletin, which is handed out at the 
Cathedral entrance every Sunday, had invited the people, and sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas two artistic posters were placed in the 
Cathedral vestibule calling attention to the plays. The newspapers 
had announced admission free for all comers, in conformity with 
the medieval custom when the Mystery plays were given under 
Catholic auspices. 

This particular Christmas Mystery play with the Shepherds’ 
Interlude has an English Benedictine monk as its author and was 
presented before King Richard II of England at Chester and again 
at York Abbey. The translation was made from the old English 
version into modern English. 

Girls in medieval customs acted as ushers. The large stage of 
the parish hall was divided into two sections, each Mystery being 
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presented on its own stage in the ancient custom by alternating 
casts of thirty-six players, all appearing in medieval costumes, de- 
signed and prepared by the members of the group under the direc- 
tion of the writer. As genuine simplicity and devotion was the out- 
standing characteristic of the entire performance and setting, the 
greatest respect and interest was noted in the large audience that 
was composed by people from various strata of the city’s popu- 
lation. 

Again on the eve of Epiphany the episode of the Three Magi, 
from the Chester Cycle, was beautifully portrayed. 

It goes without saying that this praiseworthy undertaking of 
the Chicago Cathedral Players, so well in accord with the spirit of 
the Ages of Faith, produced its intended effects: Christian en- 
couragement and cheer for the poor and depressed, a strengthening 
of the faith and spirit of players and visitors as a fitting prepara- 
tion for the feasts to be celebrated on the following days. 


CECILIA YOUNG 


Chicago, Ill. 
° 


WORLDLY MUSIC IN CHURCH: A DEMON 


Lent had fairly begun. And I must confess that the ceremonies 
of Ash Wednesday had brought home their lesson. The ashes, the 
altar vested in violet, the absence of flowers and other decorations, 
a devout congregation receiving the ashes—all told me: “We are 
sinful men: Emendemus in melius, quae ignoranter peccavimus!”’ 
And really, an undefinable feeling came over my soul with a kind 
of fervor and desire to meditate on our Lord’s Passion throughout 
Lent, and, having meditated, to inflame the congregation with a 
love of our Savior immersed in sorrow—to make them feel con- 
trite for their sins, to move men and women, young and old, to do 
good works above the ordinary, that they refrain from going to 
the theatre, that they attend services more frequently, and so forth. 
I was not alone, however, for we did team work. There was my 
fellow priest, Father F. X., who was more spiritual than I; and 
his preaching was more effective than mine. We outlined our course. 
First sermon, Judas and the money spirit; Second sermon, Peter, 
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an example of disloyalty followed by repentance; Third sermon, 
Pilate, acting against the dictates of his conscience. I say again, 
fervor filled our souls to think that we two were to mould the 
minds of the people, to bend their wills, to fill their hearts with 
the holiest sentiments at a season when the soul is so receptive. And 
yet, it wasn’t we two: we fully felt the force of St. Paul’s words: 
“Ego plantavi, Appollo rigavit, Deus autem incrementum dedit.” 
Our commonplace appearance, our humble words would be noth. 
ing, unless the Holy Ghost poured out His heavenly dew upon the 
hearers, or shed His light with that subtle influence that turns sin- 
ners into saints. 


Now, what was my mortification on the following Sunday 
when my confrére was ready for the pulpit and the choir began to 
give an opera! At the Kyrie came a solo, sweetly sentimental, for 
the glory of God we'll suppose, but principally for the glory of 
Miss So and So. The celebrant sang the usual number of orations 
followed by the Epistle; in lieu of the Gradual, the organist played 
some interlude; then the Gospel was sung. My confrére delivered 
his message with that tone of earnestness that was peculiarly his 
own, delineating the sad career of Judas as a deterrent example, in 
words that were calculated to win them with sorrow and com- 
punction for their transgressions. I really hoped that the people 
might be turned away from sordid gain and filthy lucre. But my 
chagrin was awakened when the Credo was intoned and answered 
by a volume of voices that were gay and lively. Then sang the 
soloist in strains that were superbly sweet and effeminate; then 
the same was repeated by a male baritone followed by all the voices 
with heavy shouts and loud acclamations; then some interludes by 
the organ, a few bass notes to show that something was brewing— 
at last a crash of thunder in which the choristers sounded forth all 
the notes of the gamut, and an eruption ensued like that of Mount 
Vesuvius! As the holy Sacrifice progressed, the singing was loud 
and demonstrative, though not as distracting in character as that 
particular Credo. And when Mass was over, I heard a group of 
stragglers at the church door saying: ““That was some choir—quite 
nifty, I'll say! And the music was swell! I am glad they dropped 
those plain Masses. I wouldn’t go two blocks to hear them.” 
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“And what do you think about Miss So and So?”’ asked an- 
other. “‘Isn’t she a real witch?” 

“A veritable prima donna,” said a third one, by way of ap- 
proval. 

I went to my room with a bleeding heart. Sorrowfully I 
looked at the timepiece which told me that High Mass had lasted 
one hour and forty-five minutes. Really? Of this length of time 
fie minutes were devoted to the publications, some fifteen or eight- 
en minutes to the Word of God, but the great bulk of time was 
taken up in rendering that opera, or the ‘‘swell” singing that peo- 
ple were talking about at the church door. We bombarded the 
pastor, who, by the way, was conscientious in many matters; but 
we could not understand his laxity on the choir proposition, so we 
uged him: “For heaven's sake, Father, don’t allow such theatri- 
al singing at your services, else the devil will triumph and God 
isa loser in the deal.”’ 

“I know it,’’ he responded meekly, ‘but they are able musi- 
dans, whereas I lack training. It’s a spirit that we must undo.”’ 

“Undo it during this season of Lent,’’ we pleaded. ‘‘For we 
annot bring the people to a knowledge of their sins or give them 
the penitential spirit if they hear these love-sick melodies, if they 
we reminded of the dancing-floor or of the opera-house. The de- 
mon of worldly music dins their ears and wipes out the whole- 
some impression of the sermon.” 

The pastor saw the cogency of our remarks and promised 
that he would speak to the choir and see that they practice a simple 
Mass: ‘“‘But, Fathers, we must go slow—-we must go very slowly. 
You know, it’s a touchy proposition!”’ 

This illustrates the difficulty in many a parish. You have 
able singers, able musicians who can render difficult masterpieces, 
but they cannot understand the sanctity and goodness of form that 
is required at sacred functions (Motu Proprio I, 2). They will 
blandly assert: ‘““Why, Mozart, Battmann, Gounod, La Hache, 
ttc, have their talent from almighty God; therefore, why not use 
their works for the honor of God, or for His glory?’’ You might 
just as well say: ‘‘Jean Francois, Millet and Rosa Bonheur have 
their talent from almighty God, therefore place their paintings on 
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the main or side altars of the Catholic Church.” What hortofiesuty o 
would come over the faithful if they would see ‘“The Horse Fair,” given to 


for instance, placed on the main altar of the church, or ““The Reap. 
ers in the Field’’ and ‘“The Potato Planters’’ placed on the altay 
of the Blessed Virgin and that of Saint Joseph! But just as hor. 
rid, or unbefitting, or incongruous, is a profane melody sung ig 
the Catholic Church during the sacred functions in that Holy of 
Holies ‘‘where the angels and archangels, the cherubim and sen 
phim praise the triune God.’’ How much better if the organist an/ 
choristers would comply with the wishes of the Holy Father a 
expressed in the Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, and em 
phasized anew in the Brief of Pope Pius XI, addressed to Cardinal 
Bisleti in the early part of 1928! The singing would then be con 
ducive to piety, devout, awe-inspiring, and not take away th 
minds of the people from the Sacrifice to the dancing-floors or th 
loud acclamations of the theatre. 
FATHER ROCCHUS 





) 
“THE HOLIEST OF ALL SCIENCES” 


“T plead with you, with all the earnestness of my heart, that 
you be apostles, fervent and vigorous and loving for the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass.’’ With these words, His Excellency the Mos 
Reverend James A. McFadden, auxiliary bishop of Cleveland, 
sought for an Apostolate of the Mass from members of the High 
School Sodality Union of Greater Cleveland, in the second annual 
school of Catholic Action held at Villa Angela Academy. 

“‘No more glorious task can be given to you,’’ Bishop McFad- 
den continued, “than that you are going to be real apostles ia 
memory of Christ; that you are doing all things in memory o 
Him.” 

He advised the use of the Missal in assisting at Mass and aa 
intensive study of the liturgy. He also cautioned against discourage- 
ment in the first use of the Missal and inability to understand it 
or to follow it. All study requires preparation and so, too, with 
the use of the Missal. 

‘The holiest of all sciences,’’ is what he termed the study of 
the liturgy of the Church. “In the use of the Missal, the wondrous 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


beauty of the Mass is revealed to you, wonderful thoughts will be 
given to you to inspire you and to aid you in your work. 


“In knowing the Mass, you will want to assist at it more 
frequently; and in assisting at Mass, you will want to participate 
in it more fully by receiving our Lord in holy Communion. In 
doing this you will set a good example, you will draw others to 
love the Mass as you love it, and you will help others to appreciate 
itas you appreciate it.”’ 

The National Council of Catholic Women was commended 
ty Bishop McFadden for its efforts in promoting study clubs 
throughout the country with the purpose of studying the liturgy. 

In paying tribute to the Ursuline nuns in charge of Villa 
Angela and to other Catholic sisterhoods, Bishop McFadden said 
that ‘the wonderful work that is being done by them is because of 
the inspiration that the holy sacrifice of the Mass has been to 
them.”’—Catholic Universe Bulletin. 


° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


One of the earliest Christian sources of the allegorical inter- 
metation of real and fabulous animals is the theological work 
Physiologus, in which it is said of the pelican that in order to re- 
sore its dead young to life, it sprinkles them with the blood drawn 
from its own breast. Thus it typifies our Redeemer’s restoring man, 
dad in sin, to supernatural life by the shedding of His own Blood. 
Inthe many popular and often fanciful treatises on natural history 
of a former age, the pelican often symbolized charity. In Christian 
symbolism the pelican refers to the Atonement and to our Redeemer 
Himself, since it was supposed that the pelican wounded itself in 
order to feed its famishing young with its own blood and to re- 
tore its dead offspring to life. Literature, too, contains allusions 
tothe pelican, notably in the works of Dante, Lyly, Shakespeare, 
and others. (Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. Il, p. 577.) This 
sue of ORATE FRATRES appearing during Lent, a time in which 
the sufferings of our Lord and His death to save mankind for eter- 
nal life is especially commemorated, it seemed appropriate to adopt 
the symbol of the pelican for the cover. 
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LITURGICAL His Excellency Archbishop Edward J. Hanna gf ®™S* ™ 
BRIEFS San Francisco has ordained that classes in Gregor gligious 
ian chant and sacred liturgy be held by the Re. 

erend Edgar Boyle, archdiocesan director of music, every Monday 
evening. In his letter to the clergy, Archbishop Hanna said: “It; 
my desire that the church music in our parishes and institutioy 
conform strictly to the laws of the Church, and that everything 
should be in accord with the regulations of the Motu Proprio. hh 
order to bring about general conformity in this matter, I wish the 
the pastors instruct their organists and choir singers and invite oth 
er members of their congregations interested in the liturgy to a 
tend these classes. Out-of-town organists should get in touch with 
Father Boyle to learn what music is permissible and should be used 
Those enrolling in the classes, which are gratis, must have a Libe 
Usualis and a Saint Gregory Hymnal.” 
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Under the caption ‘‘Slow but Sure,”’ an editorial appeared A. 
recently in the New World, official organ of the archdiocese ¢ gadies i 
Chicago, from which we quote in part: “It will require both tim 
and patience, and the Church has an immense storehouse of both Du 
to bring back to the people the liturgy of the Church.”” After com- ie 

g to 
menting on the efforts that are being made in England, Ireland, far a w: 
off Natal, South Africa, toward the restoration of real church meg »:.’ 












sic, the editor continued: “‘In many places in Germany and i Bishop : 
Austria the ‘Recited Mass,’ the outspoken participation in th 
Mass, is the ordinary way of assisting. All of which gives proof... At 
that the universal priesthood of believers, according to the tem Birming 
‘you are a royal priesthood’ has actuality. Just in proportion a London 
the laity enters into the participation of the liturgy will its beautyg ™ the © 
power and grace become known and reverenced.” = more 
niaibdeendiphenatal commun 
The Pius X School of Liturgical Music of the College of th olf ~ 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York, announces an intensi¥j - os 
thirty-hour course in Gregorian chant at the Convent of the Sacre © an 
Heart, New York City. The course will cover ten consecutive Sat fa t 
urdays from January 14 to March 18 and will be given by a mem —_e. 
ber of the faculty of the Pius X School. Special attention is being R 
devoted to organists and choir directors who wish to familiaria the C , 
themselves with the correct rendition of Gregorian chant accordiny The vi 
to the principles of Solesmes and the pedagogical principles of prt ' 
senting the chant to choirs and children. ——_ 
Saint Louis University has extended its courses in music dur} TI 
modern 


ing the second semester of the current scholastic year. A speciil 
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Bourse in church music is offered, which will be open for both 


Crepe gligious and lay students who wish to study plainchant. 
oa Commenting on the exhibit of ecclesiastical art at the Art Al- 
: “Tre liance, Philadelphia, ““The Pilgrim” in America recently remarked 
‘tuts ms that to many it will be surprising to learn of “the way in which 
ry thin gery tiniest detail of Catholic liturgical tradition is being somehow 
rio. listed for Protestant worship, even by the unliturgical Metho- 
sh thar lists and Congregationalists.”’ Still, “‘the days are rapidly passing 
‘te of when American Catholics had to mourn that all the fine liturgical 


tow gaftsmanship was destined for use outside the Church.”’ 


; be Among the very promising liturgical study clubs recently or- 

+ Libel @nized is that of Saints Peter and Paul Church, Naperville, Illi- 
nois. Mrs. Ella Cancey, vice state regent of the Catholic Daughters 
of America, was the organizer. 


peat A course in liturgy has been included among the religion 


a studies in the curriculum of St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Kan. 


F both, 
r com 
d, far 
h me 
and i 
ral At the pontifical High Mass, celebrated by the Archbishop of 
e ter§ Birmingham during the opening ceremonies of Cotton College, the 
ion af London Tablet remarked on the correctness of the plainchant sung 
eautyg 0" the occasion. Moreover, “‘as the Cardinal said later on, nothing 
is more satisfying and edifying than the worship of a religious 
ommunity with the Church’s own music, the sacred chant, to 
of thy @tty the words upward.” In conclusion the writer said: “‘Heaven 
ensing ant that, before long, our poorest lay-folk as well as those who 
Cs -eiff have passed through more expensive schools, may be able and eager 
e Sag © enjoy their goodly heritage and to join heartily in liturgical 
mel functions as well as in vernacular hymns.” 
be Reviewing Dom Cuthbert Butler's Ways of Christian Life, 
srdingg 2 Catholic Times of London calls attention to the chapter on 
f pr The Liturgical Revival and says that it is ‘‘the sanest and most 
tasonable that has appeared for many a long day.” 


During the past month a scheme for the teaching of plain- 
song to the clergy, religious and laity in the Salford diocese, Eng- 
land, was launched with the full approval and recommendation of 
Bishop Henshaw. 


. da The Pope’s recent pronouncement against the aberrations of 
peci modern art has had percussions throughout Europe, reports the 
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London Tablet, and many artists have already expressed their 













jgnuence | 
hesion to the principles from which art must flow if it is to gu means 
the sanctuary from profanation. L’Osservatore Romano, a fegigoreover. 
weeks ago, produced a page of illustrations gathered from varioufigsted up 
countries showing the horrors that are being perpetrated in th 
name of modern religious art. In its comment it said: “‘Our readgg An 


will note that we have added to these singular illustrations sufftat genv 
ficient indications to make their significance understood. We hamgmust pro 
not added the names of the authors because we denounce the sinfition of t 
not the sinners.” Bevel alr 
——$__—_—_ xtive in 
Dom Mocquereau’s classic work Le Nombre Musical Grigighbor' 
gorien is at last to appear in English translation. A volume entitld§sgcramen 
Gregorian Musical Rhythm containing Part I of Volume I, tranpfone on t 
lated by Aileen True, has recently been issued by Messrs. Desclée, of 
Paris and Tournay, at the price of 5.60 belgas. (See review by Do 
Dom Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., in our February issue.) Whoevaplissal, I 
will take the trouble to study the new classic of plainsong thorfith litur 
oughly will acknowledge the subtlety and depth of the analysis d§was pro! 
rhythmic movement that shows forth in Dom Mocquereau’s work al thi 
a ee atechisn 

“Three years ago the Christian artists of Japan organizei§dle lang 
themselves into a group for the purpose of mutual encouragement | 
and to insure a closer cooperation in promoting the movement ¢ In. 
a national Christian art. The result has been a most happy onmfgiven du 
for today we are having the first public exhibition of paintings by§A four- 
these artists in Sophia University at Tokyo. . . . For the first tim hundred 
also Japanese architecture has been brought a step closer to th 
Catholic Church, and we must congratulate the author of a serit In 
of adapted sketches and plans for a Catholic college chapel.”—§prayers 
Reverend Hildebrand Jaiser, O.S.B., in the Commonweal for Feb§worthy 
ruary l. follow t 


cipal pai 





In Ireland, under the leadership of Reverend John Burke, : 
movement is under way to bring back the liturgical chant and oth Tt 
er ancient and beautiful appurtenances that were once the Church's on L 


proud possession. ‘anc 
bration 


A series of liturgical retreats for priests and for lay people o Ar 
all classes and vocations have been scheduled till June in the abbeys 


of Maria Laach and Gerleve, Germany. superior 


quoted, 
ing mor 

In “Liturgy and Recovery,” an article appearing in the Com the Pol 
monweal for February 8, Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., tells of thtfout diff 
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heir adfigfuence in Catholic life of Maria Laach Abbey, one of its princi- 
O gu means being the Liturgical Academy. He recounts and explains, 
@ fetigoreover, some of the cardinal liturgical principles there concen- 
Vario rated upon. 
In th 
readng A number of parishes and institutions in Germany, realizing 


ns suéthat genuine Catholic Action, if it should produce lasting results, 
Je hamfmust proceed from the altar, have taken steps toward the forma- 
the sinfition of the Lay Apostolate in that direction. The large parish at 
Beuel already possesses such an organization, which at first will be 
xtive in the home-parish, and then carry the work over to the six 
il GoBwighboring congregations. A series of illustrated lectures on the 
ntitldsacraments is being given during this winter season. Later a similar 
_ tram-fone on the Mass is to follow. 
clée, of —_—_—___—_. 
iew by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, editor of the Saint Andrew Daily 
‘hoeva§ Missal, has founded a new weekly review for the advancement of 
t thorfithe liturgical knowledge in the schools. The publication, which 
ysis dfjwas prompted by the urgent requests of many students, will in- 
workiform the young readers on all matters liturgical in reference to 
atechism, Bible history, hagiography, etc., in easily understand- 
anizedg dle language. 
zement ee 
ent of In Reggio Emilia, Italy, pedagogical-liturgical courses will be 
y omfgiven during the present year, according to L’Osservatore Romano. 
ngs byBA four-day course recently took place for teachers at which six 
st timp hundred participated. 
to th a 
| Series In the Korean Mission at Gishu, ‘‘the fervent and earnest 
el."—Sprayers of these simple people, their respect and reverence, are 
t Febfworthy of admiration,”’ says the Field Afar for February. ‘““They 
follow the Mass in true liturgical style, praying aloud at the prin- 


cipal parts.” 










rke, i LS 
i oth The Apostleship of the Sea in Glasgow, Scotland, according 


urchi§ © the London Universe, has been successful in its negotiations with 
the Anchor Line to provide portable altars in its ships for the cele- 
bration of Mass. 


Among the South Sea Catholics, according to Father Rieu, 
perior-general of the Marists, whom “The Pilgrim’’ of America 
quoted, ‘‘assistance at Mass is a characteristic. . . . There is noth- 
ing more impressive than these South Sea Masses, especially among 
~ OMS the Polynesians. The entire congregation sings, conquering with- 
of the out difficulty the liturgical chant.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
INTRODUCING HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS 


To the Editor:—As to the difficulties in forming habits of liturgies 
customs among boys my opinion is this: Christianity is anti-selfish, socia, 
and directed to the honoring of God, especially in sacrifice and prayer, 
In as far as boys are selfish, individualistic and worldly-minded, they 
are the opponents of the liturgy. When people in general become mor 
social-minded, less selfish, more unwordly or rather other-wordly-minded 
the liturgy will be popular. I think that the obligation we have of pray. 
ing for the others (and showing how to fulfil this obligation in the Mas) 
might help some. Example and encouragement bear more fruit tha 
exhortations. 

Another difficulty encountered is the seeming unwillingness o 
the part of many well intentioned priests to conform to liturgical ideas 
sometimes within, but more often without the school. 

Accepting the challenge that boys could not be instructed so x 
to grasp what is meant by the Mystical Body of Christ, I lectured for 
about twenty minutes to a class of “first-high” boys. Out of the forty 
boys only, five did not have a clear idea when questioned in a test fou 
days later. They knew: (1) the bond of union; (2) that all were om 
body under Christ as Head; (3) that all offered the sacrifice of th 
Mass with Christ. Knowing that my pedagogical ability is not extn 
ordinary, I think all should be encouraged to fearlessly attempt ¢o explaia 
the liturgy from rock-bottom up, to the children. 

Suggestion: How about an up-to-date Catechism? 


Yours in Christo Sacerdote, 


O. S., O.S.B. 


Atchison, Kansas 





A SLOW BUT SURE BEGINNING 


To the Editor:—I hasten to send you the following remarks: 

(1) You could do a tremendous service to the cause if you could 
afford to give special rates to seminarians. Perhaps you do at present, 
but my short experience shows me that the seeds have to be sown befur 
we come out into this hectic harvest-field. I attended Dunwoodie Sem- 
inary and the Catholic University. We had good liturgical traditions at 
the Seminary, but I really got what little enthusiam I have during my 
stay at the University. There are almost 300 seminarians at Dunwoodie; 
if you could reach even half, what an audience you would have, and what 
hope for the future! 

Again, maybe you could get a man like Monsignor McMahon of 
Our Lady of Lourdes in New York here to write an article on how ht 
began and persisted in his fine liturgical traditions, and whether he feels 
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that present-day conditions here in a big city are destructive of efforts 
in that regard. 

(2) I think the great difficulty, apart from a lack of interest on 
the part of priests, is the necessity because of crowds here in a big city, 
for haste. “‘Haste is the death of devotion,” said St. Francis de Sales, and 
with Communion after the Sanctus at most of the well-attended Masses, 
ind the difficulty (so to say) of having High Mass because people wiil 
go elsewhere to avoid the lengthy ceremony, the liturgy scarcely gets a 
chance. To me, these arguments are all ones of expediency rather than 
fight, but they win the day! 

(3) In this church, we have made a slow beginning. We have 
placed copies of the Ordinary of the Mass (Paulist Press, 5 or 10 cents) 
in the pews on Sunday. The people have been encouraged to use them. 
It is remarkable to see how many are in use, although many continue 
to sit without any exterior form of participation in the liturgy, perhaps 
to be won later on. I really think that this is the best form of introduc- 
tion to the liturgy. It takes a long time to grow into things and out 
of things. The Missal is a long step from running beads through one’s 
fingers. A simple version of the Mass prayers seems to make the step 
interesting and instructive. 

I might say in closing that we have in New York many enthusiasts 
for the liturgy, and we hope to “hold on” until we get our chance to 
at. The Orate Fratres helps much. 

Very sincerely in Christ, 


New York City D. M. D. 


A NEW EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor:—I am delighted to know that there is a Review devoted 
to the Church’s liturgy. I must confess that up to a few weeks ago I 
was quite unaware of the liturgical ‘worship of the Church. You see, 
I attended public schools and received religious instructions but once a 
week, instructions, as I remember, devoted for the most part to the 
Sacraments and the Commandments. Of course, we were told to use a 
prayer book at Mass, but somehow or other the method of hearing Mass 
did not appeal to me and after a time I gave it up. 
Quite by accident I ran’ across a Roman Missal in a Hartford bock 
store a few weeks ago and since then I have been using it at Mass, to 
the amusement of some of my friends who believe that if one uses a 
book at all, it should be small and inconspicuous. Anything else should 
be termed “showing off.” 
I have enjoyed reading OraTE Fratres very much. 

Very truly yours, 
East Hartford, Conn. THomas DaNreEL SULLIVAN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC COLORS ART CALENDAR for 1933. By Rev. Joshua WV 
se i of the St. Paul Archdiocese. Published by Brown & Bigelow, & 
aul, Minn. 





Although the supply of this calendar for 1933, we are told, hy 
been completely exhausted, it will still be of interest to make a brid 
review of it on account of the singular place it holds among our may 
Catholic wall-calendars. It is a calendar primarily intended to reflec 
the liturgical spirit of the Church throughout the year, and the succes 
with which this has been done should satisfy the wishes of the mop 
critically minded lover of the liturgy, or of any devout Catholic. 


It has the usual twelve calendar pads, one for each month. One is 
immediately struck with the pleasing variety of colors which softly blend 
together in harmonious tints and shades. Along with the usual printed 
indications of days, weeks, months, seasons, and feasts, each season of 
the Church year is plainly distinguished by its own liturgical color, thi 
color forming the background for all the dates which cover that season 
The date for each feast-day has furthermore been printed in its respectiv 
color upon the colored background of the season. An appropriate que 
tation, not merely chosen at random but carefully selected from tk 
Mass of the day, has been inserted beneath each date for every day i 
the year. Fast and abstinence days have all been neatly indicated, s 
also times of special Catholic devotion, and many other little details whic 
Catholics wish to be reminded of from day to day. All of this, togethe 
with the specially designed border in color, is the work of the artis 
priest, Rev. Joshua W. Brady, of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. This # 
perhaps the best work that Father Brady has yet produced in this field 

A beautiful painting, reproduced in colors, adorns the top of each 
calendar pad. These twelve paintings, which picture the principal myst. 
ries of the life of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, in the order in whid 
they are celebrated throughout the Church year, are modern, but mastet 
pieces none the less. They have been painted, at special request, by tk 
celebrated painter of Rome, Italy, Signor Giambattista Conti, whee 
paintings have found particular favor with the present Holy Father in 
the Vatican Palace. The artist, who is an ardent Catholic, has impartel 
a great deal of religious fervor to this series of beautiful paintings. We 
are told that he is at present preparing a new series for use in the new 
edition of this calendar for 1934. 

Not satisfied with colors and art for expressing the liturgical spirit 
of the seasons and feasts of the Church year, Father Brady also secured 
the services of the editors of OraTE FRaTRES, who wrote the variow 
instructive articles on the liturgy, the Church seasons and colors, and 
Catholic doctrine, as found on the back of each of the calendar pages 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


With all this combined effort, Father Brady has succeeded in pro- 
viding an almost ideal Catholic and liturgical calendar. The same calen- 
dar with improved features, we are told, will again appear in 1934. 

R. R. S. 











THE FRANCISCAN, 1933 ALMANAC EDITION. Devoted to the Spread 
of the Franciscan Ideal and the Support of Students to the Priesthood. 
Published by The Franciscan Magazine, 174 Ramsey St., Paterson, N. J. 
Price, twenty-five cents per copy; thirty-five cents by mail. 

The Franciscan Almanac contains up-to-date information on almost 
wery fact of interest to Catholics. One must have looked through its 
48 pages to get an idea of the wealth of its contents. It should be in 
the hands of converts, in homes and schools, and referred to when ordi- 
ury discussions on Catholic topics or events make it necessary or desirable 
w find information or refresh the memory. 

We regret, however, that the editor of the Almanac still retains, 
m page 193, the forced and out-of-date comparisons between the various 
gents of the Passion of our Lord and the ceremonies of the Mass, to 
hich he gives a certain devotional significance. The Mass is explained 
id what appertains thereto, even the various rites are given. Although 
many points of lesser interest to Catholics are duly noted, as can be seen 
from the splendid index, the important efforts of leading the faithful 
throughout the Catholic world to a deeper grasp and more intimate 
lving of the liturgy of the Church are as yet overlooked. The many 
friends of the Liturgical Movement will miss information which they 
yould naturally look for from such a representative work as the Fran- 
tscan Almanac. J. K. 





OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF THE MISSAL. By Lawrence J. Gonner, 
M. Maryhurst Normal Press, Kirkwood, Missouri. 1932. Pamphlet, 
32 pp. Price, ten cents. 


The present Outline has been designed for use with the S#. Andrew 
Missal. It serves to guide students in their class-room study of the Mass- 
text and its sequence as well as of the explanatory and directive liturgical 
matter given in the St. Andrew Missal. Such study is apportioned accord- 
ing to the months, beginning with September. Following this Sanctoral 
Qycle is a special assignment of studies of the Temporal Cycle; also sup- 
plementary assignments on the Life of Christ, Church History, and 
liturgy in general. A series of projects on various topics complete the 
booklet. R. C. B. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. By the Most Reverend M. Sheehan, D.D. 
Second Edition. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 1932. Booklet, 29 pp. Price, 2d. 


Since the author of the present booklet, Archbishop Sheehan, was 
formerly of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, is also the author of the 
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widely used Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine, and now is Coadjutemy 
Archbishop of Sydney, his recent work on The Sacrifice of the Mass she 
have the important marks of authority and authenticity. Already) 
cursory examination shows that it has. And since it is presented in thay 
form of a lecture rather than in that of a scholarly treatise, one . 
finds it easy to comprehend and pleasant to assimilate. The author e 
plains the meaning of sacrifice and its place in Jewish life; he tells 
the value of pagan and Jewish sacrifices; then proceeds to the Sacrifig 
of the Cross in its relation to its types, to the Resurrection and Ascensic 
and to the Mass. What the Mass really is he presents so simply that 
a child cannot fail to grasp its meaning fully and participate in it 
as to derive the spiritual profit for which our Lord has instituted it. 
R. C. B. 





A VICTIM OF THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. By Rt. Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, 
D.D. With a Foreword by His Excellency Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland. Central Bureau, Catholic Central Verein of America, 3833 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. Brochure. 20 pp. Single copies, tem 
cents; seventy-five cents the dozen; $2.75 for fifty; $4.25 the hund 


St. John Nepomucene is but the outstanding example of those 
have become martyrs of the confessional. Throughout the centurial 
priests have not been wanting who underwent torture and death to 
the seal of confession inviolate. In the present brochure the author hag 
related the tragic story of another of these witnesses, Father And 
Faulhaber of Glatz in Silesia, who was hanged in 1757 by order of 
Frederick the Great rather than divulge what had been confided to him 
in the sacred tribunal by a deserter from the royal army. 

G. J. R. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Le 
turgical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensi¥é 
notice later: 


M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, Ireland: The 
Perfect Christian. By Father Canice, O.M.Cap. Second Edition. 193% 
Pamphlet, 40 pp. 


TEXAS KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS HISTORICAL COMMISSION. S 
Edward's University, Austin, Texas: Minutes of the Fourteenth Regulit 
Meeting of the Commission, November 22-23, 1932. Pamphlet, 68 
—Preliminary Studies of the Texas Historical Society. Vol. I, No. & 
April, 1932. Containing a biographical account of the Venerable Padi 
Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus by Reverend Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C 
Litt.D. Pamphlet, 34 pp. 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER, INC., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: Outlim 
Lessons on the Missal and the Mass. By the Right Reverend Msgr. Johit 
a 1932. Loose-leaf pages with cover. 44 pp. of text, 114 pp 
ruled. 
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